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IN THE SHOPS 

By Laxjra B. Starr. 



HE open fireplace which is now uni- 
versal, in new houses at least, has 
become the subject of much atten- 
tion. In the latest styles the facings 
are of exquisitely worked brass and 
enamel, while center pieces of porce- 
lain and ornamental flowers in the 
same material add to the decorative 
effect. Tiles representing a series of 
incidents or landscapes form the 
of curious brasswork corresponds with 
Again the facings are of tile to match 
the hearth. H. L. Judd & Co. have some very beautiful speci- 
mens of brasswork in the shape of lamps, ranging in size from 
the tiny hand lamp to the tall piano lamp which adds so much 
to the furnishing and decorating of a room, easels, mirror frames, 
bedsteads, etc., etc. The most fastidious could not fail to make 
a selection from such a variety. A novelty in small mirrors 
shows a fine French plate-glass, circular in shape, set in a silver 



hearth, while a fenfler 
the facing of the grate. 



cheese, bottles, etc. The plain goods offer opportunities for 
hemstitching and embroidery which the figured and embroidered 
do not. Some handsome plain surface cloths at John S. Brown 
& Sons, show a large medallion center, with border to match ; 
others are entirely without decoration, except a deep border 
representing a waving satin ribbon or a succession of fine satin 
lines. Among the figured goods are found large numbers of 
floral designs, the corn flower, large cluster and vines of wild 
roses, the red clover leaf and blossom, clusters of lily of the 
valley and great pond lilies floating on a fine satin damask sur- 
face, all of natural size. Napkins are of usual size and match 
the cloths and center pieces with which they are to be used. 
But the doylies are exquisite works of art. They are in great 
variety and new designs, and quaint letterings are eagerly looked 
for by the connisseur in these things ; most ladies do these 
themselves, and there is great rivalry among them as to who 
shall have the handsomest. 

One of the novelties brought out by William Robertson, for 
the Spring trade, is Florentine silk in all the season's new art 
shades, viz., pale blue, Nile green, flame color, magnolia, old 
rose, and old pink, Edison blue, Eiffel red, pink heliotrope. 
These silks are thirty-two inches wide, excellent quality and 




Interior of Hall in Reaissance Style, by Jas. Barr Angus, of the London " Furniture Gazette." 



crescent, with the " man in the moon" showing very plainly; 
a mischievious urchin is seen reaching across the lower edge of 
the glass, long straw in hand, tickling the nose of this wonder- 
ful man. It is a very popular design, and sells faster than they 
can be manufactured. Many of the frames and mirror casings 
are very artistic, thus a branch of a tree is made the solid prop 
which upholds a small glass. A dancing bear clutches another 
in his clumsy paws. 

There is nothing appeals more quickly to a woman of good 
taste than fine table linen. A good housekeeper looks after this 
part of her furnishing with exceedingly great care ; she buys 
good linens, and keeps a watchful eye over them, having them 
laundried well -end regularly, so that the will wear evenly, and 
thus avoid the waste of ruin which is sure to follow if cloths 
and napkins are laid away for a long time. 

The new designs in table linen this year are beautiful and 
artistic, although quite the latest fad is to use plain twill with- 
out design or border, but this is undoubtedly one of the ephemeral 
fancies which are born to die in a season. There is economy 
in the plain goods however, as they can be bought by the yard 
and every inch made use of, in small doylies for finger bowls, 



and may be used for curtain and light draperies with most 
charming effect. They are admirably suited for tea- gowns and 
evening dresses as they drape most exquisitely. 

Some beautiful new silk and wool portieres show a dado 
three-quarters of a yard from the top, with a spreading design 
of trumpet vine and flowers growing from the bottom upward. 
This same feature is shown in portieres of various grades ; thus, 
a rich silk curtain of shimmering sea green shows a design of 
water lilies, rushes and grasses, in natural colors, growing up 
from the lower edge of the curtain. Some of the Derby satins, 
a rich, heavy fabric, show very large designs, and gorgeous 
colorings, almost too gorgeous for anything except sofa pillows 
or something of that sort ; but the two toned ones are perfect 
beauties. A pale blue shot, with a lighter shade, which shim- 
mers like silver as it reflects the light, is admirably adapted for 
hangings in the light rooms which are the fashion at the present 
moment. There are some cheaper goods — silk and cotton Bay- 
adere stripes— with excellent arrangement of colors, which sell 
for several dollars a pair. For sash curtains which are more 
used than ever, there are silk grounds with satin discs thrown 
over, all in two shades of the same color; again there are hair- 
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line stripes with moons and crescents scattered between. Floral 
designs and geometrical figures predominate in this season's 
goods; while metallic colorings are shown in all the ehociest 
fabrics. 

" Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown." Ah, yes ! but 
that is when the head does not rest upon one of those pillow- 
rolls, manufactured and sold exclusively by B. Altman & Co. 
These rolls are round, fluffy affairs, stuffed with hair or down, 
with cords attached at each end, to fasten securely to rattan 
chair, steamer chair, etc., etc. These are shown in muslin and 
silk, the covers being fulled on in long slender divisions running 
to a point at each end. They are filled with sachet powder, 
and are the necessary accompaniment to luxurious repose. The 
barrel pillows are shaped like a barrel, with round ends and 
stave-like sides. There are long and square pillows for sofas 
and divans in muslin and silk, varying in price from $1.50 to 
$2.00 ; and flat fluffy discs, sixteen inches in diameter, which are 



ing removed, and the seams again joined to make a square piece 
which is used for drapery. There is on exhibition one of these 
pieces showing a foundation of exquisite shade of pomegranite 
which is so difficult to get, and which throws out the colors of 
the embroidery with wonderful effect. 

Now that pillows and bolsters have gone the way of all old- 
fashioned things, succeeded by the long pillow-rolls, the inventor 
of * novelties has brought us the Alleppo bedspreads, which are 
long enough to come up and entirely cover the head roll. These 
are shown in all colors, embroidered with a spreading design in 
gilt cord. They range in price from $25 to $35. 

A new fancy for arranging mantel drapery is carried out as 
follows : Take three or four yards of soft silk, colors to harmonize 
with other draperies, and lay it lengthwise in close folds the 
entire length of the mantel ; the ends are trimmed with netted 
fringe in Vandykes, over this is arranged a long pointed valluce 
which measures 15 or 16 inches at one end and slopes to a point 





Design for Dining Room, by James Thompson, Boston. 



used for chair seats. These are all done up in the newest art 
materials to match any furniture or room. 

They also show some beautiful silk and satin confections- 
so-called by courtesy — of imitation " prayer rugs," which are to 
be thrown on the floor of the chamber or any room where there 
is likely to be a draught. A beautiful example was made of a 
soft shade of brown cashemere, lined with white satin, and 
embroidered in gold and all shades of brown, running from pale 
yellow to dark chocolate. The designs are exact copies of those 
seen in the prayer rugs of the Mahommedan ; the edge is fin- 
ished with a passementerie of brown cord, wrought in small but 
beautiful patterns. 

A novelty for bookcase draperies is made of the Chinese 
Kamona ; these gowns are most exquisitely embroidered with 
silks and gold thread, while the fabric is the best quality of 
Chinese manufacture. These gowns are ripped apart, the lin- 



at the other ; this is also edged with fringe. This arrangement 
is also very effective when ooze leather is used. 

Many ladies will be glad to know that the old-fashioned 
Berlin wool work and cross-stitch embroidery is coming into 
vogue again. Panels for the wall and screens with the designs 
worked all ready for filling in are shown. 

The Baroda silks shown by B. Altman '& Co. are found in 
all the new shades, with handsome designs, the most effective 
one being a maize pattern of tan color thrown on a sea green 
ground. These silks are especially suitable for cottage portieres, 
being light in weight yet heavy enough to hang well, and bright 
enough to give a charming bit of color to an otherwise dull 
room. To the Japanese we owe one more debt of gratitude for 
sending us an exquisite piece of Japanese tapestry. It is shown 
in only one color — wood brown — but all the shades of that color 
are found in it. It is woven in inch and half squares, every 
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alternate one having a raised pile, uncut, something like uncut 
velvet. Underneath this the silk frame of the other square is 
carried in long loops, which makes what is considered the wrong 
side of the fabric much handsomer than the right. 

Gauze silks, printed in gilt, are very popular for draping 
mirrors ; the new art colors are extremely 'handsome, and will 
be found to harmonize with the surroundings in any room. For 
dining rooms leather hangings with cut fringes are very much 
used. 

There is a genuine revival of Irish point for mats, tidies, 
etc., as well as the heavy crochet laces and trimmings ; these 
last never wear out,*and as they can be utilitized in so many 
ways there is no doubt but the coming summer will find the 
piazza idlers with crochet work and thread in hand industriously 
manufacturing lace for sideboards, scarfs, etc., etc. If any lady 
has an heirloom in the shape of a Canton crepe long shawl she 
may use it for mantel drapery and find herself the envied of all 
beholders. 



After it has been fired rub over with the glass brush. Burnish 
the raised parts and bands. Very rich and delicate work can be 
done in this way. If the inside of the cup is well protected with 
wax it can be turned upside down in an old saucer and given 
an acid bath. Pour a little acid into the saucer and fill up with 
water until it reaches the top of the design. Let it stand till 
eaten. It saves time to use this bath. Saucer and plates can 
be covered with wax and then filled with the bath, and so eaten 
out. 



ETCHING ON CHINA. 



Suggestions of means of displaying embroidery work ex- 
ecuted on loose pieces of silk are always welcome. Lately we 
saw one of these pieces partially covering the seat of a chair 
and lapping slightly over, a large bouquet of artificial flowers 
being laid on the upper portion. The combination was decidedly 
pleasing. Elsewhere we encountered a small light triangular 
table in front of which the embroidery was displayed, hanging 
over from top, on which rested a small seagreen earthern jar. 
At base of table was a puffed cushion in light lavender xjolor, 
on which the structure rested. 



SIMPLE small design should be selected for this purpose, 
such as a Roman key pattern, a row of dots, or a small 
vine. Cover the design with a thick coat of asphaltum ; 
draw a band on each side, leaving only the background to be 
eaten. Cover as much of the article as is necessary. If the edge 
of a cup is to be etched, the inside should be protected as well 
as the outside. Put the acid on the parts of the design that are 
left white and let it remain until the glaze is well eaten off. 
Apply the acid as often as necessary. When it is eaten enough, 
remove the asphaltum as directed. Cover the design with gold. 



A winter's night — a glowing fire, a howling wind, "the 
world's neglected guest," outside, a room with handsomely finished 
walls and ceiling, and with tasteful furniture, a low soft light 
inviting to a reposeful, contemplative mood — this is the opportun- 
ity of opportunities to enjoy, as a whole, the decorator's work. 



Porcelain vessels of Oriental shapes, -and finely perforated 
so as to form elaborate designs, in plain white, colors and gold, 
are conspicuous among French importations. 
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